24*              Letters to Somebody

minded English gentleman, which is perhaps the most
perfect product of our Western civilization. He was
also strikingly handsome, was one of the best riders
on the flat as well as in the hunting-field, won several
steeplechases, and was a fine shot. He had but one
fault, and that was a sympathetic one. The very soul
of honour himself, he believed implicitly in the integrity
of all men, a weakness which was destined to cost him
dear.

Physically and intellectually I owe much to my
father, although I lost him when I was but twelve years
old, but any moral strength which I may possess is, I
think, chiefly derived from my mother, who outlived
him by nearly half a century.

She died in March, 1907, and with hers, in many
respects, my own life ended. For nearly sixty years
we had slept under the same roof, sixty years during
which she lavished on me tender care, advice, encourage-
ment and limitless affection. The predominant feature
of her character, a very strong one, was her extra-
ordinary capacity for sympathy. It was that especially
which led to her never losing a friend.

The devotion between a widowed mother and an only
son is, in some cases, so profound as to be almost sacred,
and a grief may be too crushing to admit of reference.
Some may understand me when I say that at her death
it hurt me to hear the birds singing.

The Times published a very kindly notice of my dear
mother at the time of her death.

Mrs. Fieetwood Wilson, who died in London on
Wednesday at the advanced age of 81, will be greatly